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A Frew words upon each of the kinds of psychical disturbance caused 
by the Haschisch will conduce to the better understanding of its 
action, and of its relations with the analogous, or precisely similar 
phenomena of insanity. 

Throughout the whole period of its effects, there is a sense of 
pleasurable excitement. By the French authors who have experi- 
mented and written on the subject,* this feeling is regarded as 
one of the most marked phenomena of the drug. Doubtless this 
was the case with them: with myself,it has never been so great as 
is generally represented. It is true there is a strong tendency to 
laugh, but it is a laugh in which the feelings participate to a very 
slight degree. It is the same to whatever subject the thoughts are 
directed. In delusions of an agreeable or disagreeable character, 
there is the same smile. It is different entirely from that state of 
mental excitement, attended with pleasurable emotions, which is 
met with in the first stages of many cases of insanity. In such 
instances the sentiments of pleasure are caused by the most san- 
guine anticipations of success in every wild project. It is a feel- 
ing which would be very proper, did not its cause show too plainly 
the intellectual disturbance which pervades it. There is nothing 
like this in the effects of the Haschisch. The face does not as 
ordinarily prove a true index to the mind. While the thoughts 
do not pause long enough upon any subject for the feelings to be 
touched, the face is covered with smiles. Disagreeable anticipa- 
tions and a joyful expression of countenance do not seem at all 
incongruous. It seems to be all on the surface, leaving the depths 
below unmoved. The condition is much the same as in dreams, 
when we are often surprised at our own callousness to all impres- 
sions of pleasure and pain: when good and bad fortune alike pass 
over us without exciting happiness or sorrow. Perhaps upon dif- 
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ferent temperaments, the action of the drug may be essentially 
different. My own experience of it has been sufficient to convince 
me that this sentiment of happiness may be completely lost in the 
crowd of other phenomena. It would have been hardly worth 
while to notice so slight a peculiarity, were it not that one of the 
most interesting of its proposed therapeutic uses is in connection 
with this property. 

It has been proposed by M. Moreau to take advantage of this 
reputed action, to combat certain varieties of insanity connected 
with melancholy and depressing delusions. If a series of halluci- 
nations of a pleasing character, or a state of pleasurable excite. 
ment, could be produced and kept up for a length of time, the 
change might become permanent. The morbid chain of thought 
might be broken, and the mind resume its healthy action upon the 
withdrawal of the medicine. Used in this way, the drug would seem 
to hold a middle place between medical agents as ordinarily used, 
and the moral discipline which is principally relied on at present. 
This proposed application is original with M. Moreau, but the idea 
of superseding melancholy by exciting pleasurable emotions, is cer- 
tainly as old as the time of David, whose harp succeeded in driving 
the evil spirit out of Saul. Such means, in cases of true insanity, 
have in practice fallen into utter contempt. Music, per se, never 
has cured an insane patient in our times, or, as a late writer says, 
“ music never cures insanity, except such cases as appear in the 
comic opera.” Music may be, and unquestionably is, of value as one 
among the diversions and employments which take off the tedium of 
hospital life, and pro tanto occupy the space in the disordered mind, 
which would otherwise be absorbed in diseased acts and reflections. 
M. Moreau reports several instances of doubtful cures effected by 
the medicine, but confesses that his experience of its use is limited. 
The following cases from his work will illustrate its effects upon 
the variety of insanity in question. “Two patients suffering u- 
der melancholia, after five or six hours experienced a lively ex- 
citement, with all the characters of gaiety and sprightliness which 
we have observed. One especially, tormented by terrors of imagi- 
nation and melancholy delusions, who had not spoken ten words a 
day for more than nine months, did not cease to chat and laugh 
and joke during the whole evening. I rarely found in his words 
any connection with the ideas which habitually occupied his 
attention. However, the excitement over, both fell again into their 
previous condition.” 

The use of the Haschisch, with this view, has not been exten- 
sive in this country—not so extensive as it deserves to be. It 
has been tried, however, in several of the insane hospitals, but 
the results have not been encouraging. Indeed, in most cases they 
have been completely null, so that the suspicion has been engen- 
dered that it does not possess the physiological action attributed 
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to it. Nothing could be more unfounded; there is no article in 
the whole materia medica which, according to my observation, is 
more to be depended upon to induce its peculiar effects. But it 
must be given in doses much larger than those usually employed, 
that any effects may be experienced from it. We could hardly ex- 
pect that cases having their origin in extensive physical disease, 
ean be benefited in this manner. But in functional diseases of the 
brain, it certainly gives promise of possessing powers more direct- 
ly useful than any other specific drug of the materia medica. 

_’ Every one is aware how much our ideas of time depend upon 
the rapidity of thought, and the degree of attention we give to 
passing events. While the mind is busily engaged in conversation 
or reading, we seem to lose all notion of the succession of events; 
we live in a world of ideas, retaining, however, an intimate sensa- 
tion of the fact that we are only thinking. In this state we take 
no note of the passage of time; an hour is compressed into a 
minute. In dreaming, the mind is just as busily engaged, and yet we 
may magnify an instant into any conceivable limits. In the state of 
reverie, the same thing occurs, though to a less marked degree. 
The fact is familiar to every one that we may be awakened by 
some noise, and in the interval between sound sleep and complete 
wakefulness, we may pass through a long imaginary conversation, 
or an extended series of events, ending with some explosion or 
catastrophe, which on being completely awake, we are aware is 
only the noise which has awakened us. Our ideas of time, then, 
do not depend exclusively upon the succession of mental pictures. 
They are much more closely connected with the degree to which 
we identify ourselves with our thoughts. Just in proportion to 
their vividness and the extent to which they overcome our atten- 
tion to the fact that we are thinking—not acting, just in such 
proportion does time correspond to what it would be, were the 
subject of our thoughts real objective facts. This sensation of 
the excessive duration of time, is perhaps the most remarkable 
and obvious of the effects of hemp, and the extent to which it is 
experienced may be regarded as the best means of regulating the 
dose. It is never absent, throughout the whole duration of the 
mental disturbance, and the deception is so complete and so disa- 
greeable, that no one who has taken it need ever be in the slight- 
est doubt as to whether he is experiencing its effects or not. In 
the higher degrees of its action all definite ideas of time are lost. 
Past, present and future exist no longer. The whole existence is 
concentrated in the train of thought we are engaged in. In 
dreaming, this change in the ideas of time is not unpleasant, for 
we cannot observe the discrepancy between our present and for- 
mer sensations. The following case of insanity, where all proper 
notions of time were lost, is abridged from Moreau. “A young 
lady, during the first few days of an attack of maniacal excite- 
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ment, believed that she had no longer any age. She imagined 
herself to have lived at every historic epoch to which memo 
carried her. Those about her were reproached with having stolen 
her measure of time. Her mother was acknowledged as sueh no 
longer, for the reason that she could not have a mother younger 
than herself.” Another believed himself to be God, because he 
had existed from eternity. Under the influence of Haschisch, the 
ideas of time may be regulated by the intellect, and consequently 
one is never led astray, except when the attention is directed to 
another subject; while this is the case, the sensation of immense 
duration of time is continually and intimately present. Without 
having experienced it, no one can form the slightest idea of its 
vividness and reality. 

The errors in regard to space are dependent for their existence 
upon those of time, and are of much the same nature. During the 
existence of the fantasia, an object does not appear more dis. 
tant than under ordinary circumstances. But while the hand is 
stretched forth to take it, and we are conscious that the movement 
is executed with ordinary rapidity, such a length of time has pass. 
ed away, that only the exercise of reflection and the direct evi- 
dence of the sense of sight, can convince us that the hand has not 
moved through a space corresponding to the time it seems to have 
been in motion. 

The deception is never so complete as that in regard to time; 
a glance of the eye corrects it, but it rules again as soon as the 
head is turned. It is in this circumstance that insanity differs 
from the delirium of an ordinary dose of hemp. In the former, 
and in cases of large doses of the latter, the sense of sight does 
not correct the delusion. The sensations coming from the eye are 
overruled by the reality of those having their origin in the imagi- 
nation. It is only during the occasional lucid moments of Has- 
chisch that the judgment can be exercised, or the eye directed to 
an object to appreciate its circumstances. Not that the muscles 
are paralyzed, but the will does not put them in motion. As in 
an ordinary reverie, the vacant stare shows that the mind does 
not take cognizance of the objects towards which the eyes are 
directed. 

The first effects of it upon the intellectual faculties, are a gradual 
loss of power to direct the thoughts. The sense which is ever 
present in mental health, that we are responsible for what passes 
in our minds, is lost. This loss is never partial as to any single 
thought. We do not perceive this power to be gradually slipping 
away so that we can mark each step of its departure, but suddenly, 
like lightning, it occurs to us that, the moment before, some thought 
came into the mind by a channel very different from ordinary. 
To use a well-understood manner of speaking, we have nothing to 
do with its presence—it came there of itself. In small doses, its 
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effects are limited to this degree of mental disturbance. If the 
quantity taken has been larger, these attacks recur oftener and 
oftener, the experimenter losing and regaining the consciousness 
of directing the course of thought many times in a minute. 
When under the highest degree of its action, the glimpses of the 
fact that our thoughts are not our own, are few in number and 
momentary in duration. In this state of veritable mania, ideas 
come and go with a rapidity completely inconceivable in ordinary 
mental conditions. Some glide through the mind without seeming 
to make any impression at all; others become realities as perfect 
as though admitted through the senses. Yet in all this overthrow 
of the governing power, there is a certain degree of connection in 
the succession of ideas. But the attention is so slightly concen- 
trated upon even the most vivid of them, that the slightest oceur- 
rence, the movement of a hand ora word addressed to us, sweeps 
them away in an instant. We live in the thought that is upper- 
most at the time; those which are past are as nothing, and we 
take no thought of what the future are to be. Intentions formed 
the moment before, are lost. If we wish to say anything, the 
chances are equal that it will be forgotten—buried by the succeed- 
ing idea. Let one in this state attempt to write, and he will pro- 
duce a composition similar to what is often seen by those practi- 
cally acquainted with hospitals for the care of the insane. Broken 
phrases, words without the least connection, with occasionally a 
few sentences having some obviously connected ideas at bottom, 
make a compound highly characteristic. 

The conversation is more connected than the writing, for it is 
better able to keep up with the thoughts. In both there is some 
connection in the mind of the individual; while one word or part of 
a sentence is being written,a multitude are gone, and when the pen 
comes to a stop, it goes on again with the train of thought which 
is present at the instant, without endeavoring to go back and take 
up the thread which is lost. In talking, one feels compelled to 
finish the sentence without an instant’s hesitation; if the word 
which expresses the meaning does not occur, another is substituted 
for it without reference to its signification. If we hesitate, the 
train of thought is overwhelmed by the rushing tide of ideas, 
which never waits for utterance. The connection between succes- 
sive conceptions, however, is not always perceptible to the indivi- 
dual, even in the slight degree referred to above. A large portion 
seem to be mere isolated pictures, drawn alike from memory, from 
imagination and from incidents which happen to be taking place at 
the time, but all strangely confused and equally transient in the im- 
pression they make. This mental state is so similar to many 
eases of insanity, that it would be difficult, if not impossible, to 
distinguish them without having recourse to their duration and the 
causes which produced them. The extreme rapidity and vividness 
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of thought are absolutely identical with the most observable phe- 
nomena of that disease. 

Mania is by far the most hopeful species of insanity, in respect 
to its prognosis, while dementia is the most hopeless. It has been 
thought that in cases of mental disease, tending to fall into the 
latter state, the powerful stimulation of the hemp might perhaps 
arrest the downward course, and place the patient in a state more 
amenable to treatment, and consequently more hopeful, as regards 
chances of ultimate cure. With these ideas in view, it has been 
administered in very heroic doses in all stages of hebetude. But 
- the mind in this condition seems to have completely lost its wonted 
resiliency : it responds no longer to what were once powerful stimuli. 
In this state the hemp produces no perceptible effects, in the more 
advanced stages, and only the slightest change in any. All hopes 
of benefit resulting from its administration in these cases, have 
been abandoned by the author, himself, of the proposition—a sure 
proof of its utter want of any probability of value. 

But the most interesting of the effects of the hemp are in con- 
nection with the subject of delusions. It is in reference to these 
that it can be put to the best use in assisting to understand the work- 
ings of disease. There are very few cases of insanity but exhibit de- 
lusions at some period of their course, and there are not a few per- 
sons, ordinarily reputed sane, who are subject to them. A clear 
understanding of them will conduce, more than anything else, to a 
full understanding of those mental states which are spoken of 
under the collective term insanity. Their importance will justify 
a closer examination than any of the other morbid mental mani- 
festations, caused by the drug of which we are speaking. 

Before the time of Esquirol, all the mistakes of madness were 
included under one term. He saw reason to divide them into two 
classes—illusions and hallucinations; the first taking their ori- 
gin chiefly in a disordered condition of the senses, the latter de- 
pending exclusively upon intellectual disturbance. These distine- 
tions of the great master have been adopted by most succeeding 
authors who have written upon the subject. Whether these divi- 
sions are founded in nature, and show evidence enough to demand 
adoption, we shall presently examine. In the mean time, a few 
words on the origin of hallucinations in addition to what has been 
said before. They have the same relation to disorders of the in- 
tellect that ordinary states of consciousness do to healthy mani- 
festations of that function. There is no word which gives any 
better idea of the process by which these figments of the brain 
come to be regarded as facts, than there is of the way in which we 
come to believe so strongly in our own existence, or the existence 
of the objects we feel or see. There is certainly not the slightest 
similarity between hallucinations and ordinary mistakes in regard 
to the existence of facts. One pre-supposes the exercise of the 
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memory; the other acts without it and even defies it. The cir- 
cumstances under which they have their origin are as varied as the 
hallucinations themselves. Many seem to be purely intellectual, 
at least the chain which connects them with the external world is 
too long and complicated to be followed. Some idea, disconnect- 
ed perhaps, or having a very loose connection with those preced- 
ing it, assumes the attributes of reality, and for the future it is an 
idea no longer, but becomes a fact, and is reasoned and acted 
upon as such. The great majority of the hallucinations of the 
insane have this origin. Their fears and suspicions, their strange 
actions, their pride and humility, are often founded upon some be- 
lief which they act upon but do not disclose. Perhaps in many 
instances it is too vague to be put into words. A thought suggested 
by another may be adopted in the same way and become a thought 
and finally a belief of our own. Some sensation of pain or unea- 
siness in a particular part of the body turns the thoughts in that 
direction, and forthwith a delusion is established. This is pecu- 
liarly apt to be the case in hypochondria, where the stomach being 
in most cases the peccant organ, is believed to be the abode of 
some reptile. Esquirol relates cases of a woman suffering under 
chronic peritonitis, who believed the Pope was holding a council in 
her belly; of a military officer who had rheumatism in the knee, 
and believed there was a robber confined in it. These last, how- 
ever, he gives as instances of his variety of illusions, though in 
this he is not followed by other writers, who confine themselves 
exclusively to the five senses. 

The idea of illusions is perhaps too strongly fixed, by the 
ability and influence of writers who have acknowledged their exist- 
ence, to be easily refuted. There are certainly no such phenome- 
na among all the varieties of psychical disturbance caused by tak- 
ing the hemp, though there are delusions which if observed in an- 
other and judged by the rules laid down by writers on mental 
pathology, would be considered as striking instances of them. 
There is never the slightest lesion of the sentient extremities of 
the nerves, so far as I have experienced. The senses are as per- 
fect as ever, and the information given to the mind is as correct as 
_though the latter were in its natural condition. It is in the disor- 
dered state of the psychical system that we must look for the 
origin of all insane delusions, whether having reference to objects 
of sense or not. There is no ground for the distinction that has 
been made between hallucinations and delusions. On this subject 
Ray* says, “ that the functions of the senses are sometimes great- 
ly perverted, there can be no question; but it needs more evidence 
than we yet have to prove that such perversions have much if any 
part in producing these illusions.” The principal arguments for 
the existence of sensory illusions are of this kind: a person may 
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have continually before him some vision, as long as his eyes are 
open, but upon shutting them the delusion disappears. Or it May 
last during the day and disappear at night, or vice versa. It is in- 
ferred from such cases, which are sufficiently numerous, that the 
whole difficulty is in the sentient extremities of the sensory 
nerves, and that as soon as these cease to act, the object seen dis. 
appears. The true explanation of these and similar cases seems 
to be this. The mere contact of light with the retina gives rise 
to ideas, perhaps immediately, perhaps through a crowd of others 
preceding them, which are taken for verities. And all this, while 
the objects within view are seen as well as ever. But the sensa- 
tions caused by sight are too feeble and receive too little attention 
to compete with the vividness of those supplied by the perverted 
intellect. The facility with which the evidence of the former is 
passed by, and credence given to the latter, is astonishing and in- 
explicable to one who has not experienced it in his own person. 
Esquirol mentions the case of an individual who, under the influ- 
ence of such a delusion, took a window for a door, walked through 
it and was precipitated from the third story to the ground. If 
there had been the slightest doubt in the mind of this person, the 
uncertainty would have saved him. He must have seen what was 
before him, but pre-occupied with the notion of the door, the evi- 
dence of the eyes made no impression. The hearing is passed by 
in the same way, but still oftener, for sounds are rarely so continu- 
ous as objects of sight. A person under the influence of hemp 
may carry on atolerably well-connected conversation, till suddenly 
he makes some remark which shows that it is made in reference to 
his own thoughts, rather than to anything which has been said _be- 
fore. He confounds what is passing in his own imagination with 
the thoughts of others, and consequently attributes to them mo- 
tives and intentions which they do not possess. His memories of 
the past and anticipations of the future are drawn from the same 
inexhaustible fountain. Add to these false premises, false reason- 
ing, warped affections and a disordered will, and the picture of in- 
sanity is complete. 

Any one who, under the influence of Cannabis Indica, has seen 
what the human mind is capable of becoming, cannot but feel a 
lively interest in those who are suffering under mental alienation; 
he cannot but look with hope to it, as a means of more fully com- 
prehending what is the most distressing of finite calamities, and he 
cannot but think that a substance, the action of which is so power- 
ful and unique, will be found, when fully understood, to possess 
valuable therapeutic virtues. But this point can only be set at 
rest by a series of experiments more careful and extended than 
has yet been made. 
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THE LATE DR. H. 8S. STEELE. 
[Communicated for the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal.} 


Dr. Henry SHEerwoop late of Dixon, died at Rox- 
bury, Mass., on the 18th of March, of consumption. He was born 
in Hartford, Conn., September 5th, 1828, and was the sixth in de- 
scent from John Steele, who made the first English settlement in 
Hartford in 1635, and was the first secretary of the Colony and 
one of its first magistrates. Dr. Steele was left an orphan by the 
death of his father, when eighteen months old. In early childhood 
he was particularly distinguished for his fondness of books, and 
was fitted for college a year before the rules would permit him to en- 
ter. After three years at Trinity College, in Hartford, he entered 
the Senior Class at Yale, New Haven, where he graduated in 1847, 
before he was nineteen years old. During the autumn of the same 
year he entered the office of Prof. Armsby, at Albany, N. Y., 
where he pursued the study of medicine and surgery, and at- 
tended two courses of medical lectures at the institution in which 
Dr. Armsby is professor. In the spring of 1849 he took the over- 
land route for California, and returned in February, 1851. He 
soon after resumed his studies in the office of Prof. Armsby, and 
performed the duties of night physician for the ordinary callers, and. 
attended a third course of lectures the following winter. In March, 
1852, his failing health admonished him to seek a climate more 
favorable to persons affected with pulmonary disease, and in the 
summer of that year he established himself at Dixon, Ill. In the 
following winter he attended a fourth course of lectures at Chicago, 
and there graduated in the profession of his choice. He practised 
a short time at Dixon, but becoming convinced of the character of 
his disease, he relinquished the active duties of his profession and 
turned his attention to less laborious pursuits—spending the most 
of his time in travelling. The winter of 1855-6 he spent at St. 
Augustine, Florida—seeking relief under a more salubrious sky. 
He purposed returning there the last autumn, but was unable to 
leave the house after the middle of November. He was confined 
to his chamber about twenty days previous to his death. He was 
28 years of age. He possessed a refined and cultivated intellect ; 
his conversational powers were brilliant; he was apt at repartee, 
and was the life and soul of the social circles in which he moved. 
He was cheerful and patient during his entire sickness, and died 
in the hope of the gospel—leaving on record his dying testimony 
of faith in Christ. 


The Use of Glycerine for the Preservation of Organic Bodies. 
—Luton states that animal and vegetable substances may be kept 
for a long period perfectly free from decomposition when immers- 
ed in glycerine. He also finds that it is a good antiseptic agent 
for injecting dead bodies—Medical News and Hospital Gazette. 
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Reports of {Mevical Societies. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE RECORDS OF THE BOSTON SOCIETY FOR MEDICAL IMPROVE- 
MENT. BY F. E. OLIVER, M.D., SECRETARY. 


Marcu 25d.—Excision of the Tonsils. Dr. J. Mason Warren re- 
marked that he had lately removed the tonsils from a child, in whom, ° 
in addition to the ordinary symptoms of obstruction to the breathing, 
and alteration of the voice, was produced a most remarkable spasmo- 
dic cough resembling the barking of a dog. 

Dr. W. said he would take this opportunity to speak of the result 
of his experience in the operation for excision of the tonsils. Some 
years since (1839) he had read before this Society, some remarks on 
enlargement of the tonsils, attended by certain deformities of the 
chest, and the result of twenty cases was given in which the opera- 
tion had been performed. This was published afterwards in the Phila- 
delphia Medical Examiner. More lately, he had given the result of 
two hundred cases which required operation, and at present his ex- 
perience would reach to above five hundred instances in which the 
tonsils required to be removed. These cases had not been taken in- 
discriminately, but the operation was only performed where the symp- 
toms were more or less urgent, and other remedies had failed in afford- 
ing relief; causing deformity of the chest, difficulty of breathing, 
choking at night, unnatural and offensive discharge from the mouth 
and nasal passages. Many of these cases were brought from a dis- 
tance, on account of the importance and severity of the disease. 

In none of these cases had he ever seen any fatal accident occur, 
or had reason to regret the operation. In but two cases, and those 
not in his own practice, but where he had been called in after the 
operation, had he seen any serious hemorrhage ; both these cases did 
well. In almost all of them the symptoms were at once relieved, the 
patient was able to take his food with comfort, to sleep better, and 
exchanged a pallid and depressed aspect, for a healthy and animated 
appearance. To the rapidity with which some of them had gained 
flesh, as soon as a proper amount of oxygen was allowed to penetrate 
to the lungs, many of the gentlemen present would bear witness. He 
could conscientiously say that he knew no minor operation in surgery 
that afforded greater relief and more satisfactory results than the one 
under consideration. 

In answer to the question whether the tonsils were ever reproduced, 
requiring a repetition of the operation, Dr. W. said, that in four or 
five instances only had he been obliged to repeat the operation. The 
whole of the tonsil never is, or ought to be, removed. When the en- 
largement is very great and irregular, it sometimes extends down the 
throat with a broad base, and it is not possible to embrace at once in 
the instrument, as much of the tonsil as it would be desirable to re- 
move, and the apex only is excised. The consequence is, that the 
lower portion afterward rises up and comes into view, causing ob- 
struction, and requiring another operation. These cases were, how- 
ever, very exceptional. 

The instrument that Dr. Warren had always used was the guillo- 
tine instrument, introduced into practice by Dr. J. C. Warren—made 
perfectly simple, without any needle, or spring to seize or drag out 
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the part to be removed. The thick mucus of the. fauces causes the 
portion to be cut off to stick to the instrument, so that it seldom es- 
capes into the throat. The objection to those instruments which cut 
by pulling the knife out is, that they require to be kept constantly 
sharp, otherwise the tonsil may be dragged or torn out. The guillo- 
tine instrument does not require this, in fact it is better dull, causing 
less hemorrhage, and possibly a subsequent greater destruction of 
that part which remains. His own instrument had been to the instru- 
ment-makers but once or twice for the last fifteen years. It was kept 
bright and in good order by not putting the blades together except 
when used. 

In this connection Dr. W. said that he had once seen death occur 
from enlargement of the tonsils. A young man was brought into the 
Massachusetts General Hospital in a state of strangulation, and it 
was necessary to open the trachea to save him from instant death. 
Stimulating injections of brandy and water were given him, as he was 
unable to swallow, and by this means he was kept alive some hours, 
but finally died from exhaustion. It was subsequently ascertained 
that he had been confined some days on board ship with a sore throat, 
but no danger had been apprehended until the urgent symptoms came 
on, for which he was removed to the Hospital. After his death, the 
finger being introduced into the throat, revealed the cause of his 
death. The tonsils were so much enlarged as to completely fill up 
the posterior fauces, and were firmly wedged, one into the other, and 
had finally pressed down the epiglottis, entirely obstructing the pas- 
sage of air to the lungs.—(See Society’s Records, vol. i., p. 233.) 

Dr. Coate mentioned a case reported by him eight years ago, in 
which a child with this affection suddenly fell dead, the enlarged ton- 
sils having become so wedged as entirely to exclude the air. 

Dr. Cazor alluded to a case of enlarged tonsils in a child who had 
had scarlet fever. The patient was recovering, although the tonsils 
still remained enlarged and ulcerated. It, one day, asked for milk, 
which the nurse gave it, contrary to orders, and after one swallow the 
child fell dead. 

Dr. Cabot agreed with Dr. Warren as to the beneficial results of the 
above operation. 

Dr. Mixor was called, about cighteen months since, to a child 10 
years old (apparently not more than 6), who was in a fit. This was 
caused by indigestible food, and lasted four hours; the respiration be- 
ing accompanied by snoring. Dr. M. examined the throat, and the 
tonsils proved to be enlarged. These were removed, and their re- 
moval was followed by a marked improvement in the health of the 
child, who, before the operation, had been subject to frequent fits, 
which had not since recurred. 

Dr. Homans had seen two cases in which the operation was neces- 
sary; in one of these, the operation, although thorough at first, re- 


- quired to be repeated five years afterward. In the other case, in 


which both tonsils were removed, one is now again in a condition to 
require removal. He thought the operation often highly beneficial 
in its effects. 

Maron 23d.—Painful Crepitation of Tendons. Dr. J. Mason War- 
REN Said that a number of years ago he had called the attention of this 
Society to a rare affection, treated of by Velpeau under the name of 
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<«Crepitation douleureuse des tendons,”’ and not described in English 
works. These remarks were published among the transactions of the 
Society in the New England Quarterly Journal for 1843. He had just 
met with another case of this affection. A woman employed in wring- 
ing out clothes, was seized with a severe pain in the back part of the 
arm, near the wrist. This became swollen, and Dr. W. saw her on 
the following day. A swelling and redness then extended up the arm 
toward the elbow-joint; very painful to the touch and motion. On 
rotating, and flexing the hand and fore-arm, the fingers being on the 
injured part, the peculiar sound alluded to was perceived. It was a 
dry explosion of crepitus, which at first might be mistaken for that of 
a fractured bone, by one who for the first time observed it. It had 
been compared to the rubbing together of coarse brown paper, or dry 
salt. In those cases where the accident had occurred to the long 
head of the biceps, it had been mistaken for a fracture of the head of 
that bone. 

The symptoms last about fourteen days, and yield to rest and anti- 
phlogistic remedies. M. Velpeau explains the sound, by the frictions 
of the tendons against the dry synovial sheaths, its fluid being ab- 
sorbed from the inflammatory process consequent on the injury. 

Dr. W. had seen a number of cases, since the one first related to 
the Society, chiefly occurring in washwomen, from violent twisting of 
the wrist in rinsing clothes. 

To a question of how soon the symptoms occurred after the acci- 
dent, Dr. W. said that he had usually observed them in about twenty- 
four hours. 

Dr. Hooker had seen the same affection in the extensor tendon of 
the thigh—having been caused by a strain. 

Dr. Coats had a case of crepitant tendon during the past winter, 
in a man who had been engaged in lifting heavy lumber. There was 
great pain in the part, and a crepitus as if two hard dry substances 
rubbed together. It yielded to the tincture of iodine, with which the 
part was painted very freely twice a day. 

Dr. C. also remembered a case which occurred some years since, in 
which a woman was seized by her arm in sport, by her brother, a 
strong man. His finger caught the arm on the outer edge of the bi- 
ceps, and there compressed the nerve very strongly. The result was 
an inflammation extending down the sheath of the tendon of the bi- 
ceps, accompanied with crepitation and a paralysis of the parts sup- 
plied by the external cutaneous nerve. The first symptom was re- 
lieved by the application of revulsives in a short time, but the latter 
persisted for more than a month. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE RECORDS OF THE SUFFOLK DISTRICT MEDICAL SOCIETY. 
L. PARKS, JR., M.D., SECRETARY. 

Hematemesis.—Dr. Buck, alluding to the treatment of heemateme- 
sis, stated that he had found that symptom frequently relieved by 
creosote. He combined from six to nine drops of creosote with one 
ounce of simple syrup, and gave of the mixture one teaspoonful every 
two hours. 

Tarry Dejections.—Dr. Gay spoke of the difficulty of determining, 
in some cases, whether the alvine discharges which we denominate 
tarry, consist of blood or bile. In a case under his care, a dejection 
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having the appearance of blood, to the naked eye, on being examined 
with the microscope was found to present no traces of blood. He 
asked Dr. Exus if he had ever seen in the gall-bladder, or intestines, 
pile of the consistence of tar. Dr. E. replied that he had, both in the 
intestine and in the gall-bladder—particularly in the latter situation. 

Belladonna vs. Scarlatina.—Dr. Bowprrcn stated that in an institu- 
tion containing from 70 to 80 children, he had, during the late epi- 
demic of scarlatina, to calm the anxiety of persons connected with the 
establishment, administered belladonna as a prophylactic. A child, a 
few days after its entrance, had been attacked with the disease. The 
remaining juvenile inmates of the asylum were then, each of them, 
put upon one-fiftieth of a grain of belladonna daily. Some individu- 
als became nauseated under the use of the drug, but none of the chil- 
dren have as yet had scarlatina. 

Dr. Buck was not at all surprised at this result, as he did not, on 
the whole, believe that scarlet fever was contagious. He had seen 
many instances in which one child only of a family had the affection. 
He had used belladonna in the disease (to quiet excitement )—not 
fore it. is dose was fifteen drops of a solution of two grains of bel- 
Jadonna in an ounce of water. ' 

Dr. Buckincuam was surprised to find that any member of the So- 
ciety coincided with him, in the opinion which he held, that scarlatina 
was nof contagious. But, he asked, why, if one-fiftieth of a grain daily 
of belladonna prevented the 79 children under Dr. Bowditch’s care this 
season, from scarlet fever, the remedy did not succeed as well at the 
Orphan Asylum, on Washington st., in the epidemic of 1848, where 
the alleged prophylactic was faithfully tried, and where, nevertheless, 
one third the children in the house went through the disease. Fur- 
thermore, the results this season, at the Orphan Asylum, tallied re- 
markably with those of the epidemic previously mentioned, and yet 
no belladonna had been given. Dr. B. knew of a family of thirteen 
children, all of whom had had scarlatina, but no two of whom had 
had it the same year. And yet, there had been no seclusion of the 
sick from the well. 

Dr. Atiey, physician to the Orphan Asylum, on Washington street, 
was called upon to state his experience at that institution, as bearing 
upon the belladonna question. In 1848, he said, a certain number 
took belladonna, while the remainder did not. There was no manifest 
difference between the two classes as to susceptibility to the conta- 
gion. In 1848, about one third of the children in the asylum had the 
disease, and one patient died. In the present epidemic, the same 
proportion of the inmates—one third—were seized, and, as in 1848, 
one only of them died. There was some difficulty in ascertaining 
how many had had the disease before entering the institution. 

Dr. Goutp remarked that the results at the Asylum corresponded 
with those of his own observation ;—viz., that about one third of the 
persons exposed took the disease. The fact that so many patients 
were found to be attacked in just about a week from a single exposure 
—the period of incubation usually assigned to scarlatina—was con- 
firmatory of the existence of contagion. 

Some discussion then followed between Dr. G. and Dr. Putnam as 
to the period of incubation of the exanthem, the latter gentleman 
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thinking it quite variable, the former regarding it as seldom varying 
more than two or three days from a week. 

Dr. Putnam questioned the propriety of a practitioner, who disbe. 
lieves the prophylactic influence of belladonna, giving that drug merely 
to gratify the wishes of parents. A physician should in no way coun. 
tenance the prevalence of what he believes to be error. 

Dr. P., as well as Dr. Gould, argued in favor of the contagion of 
scarlatina to a certain extent. 

Dr. Jonny Ware differed from Dr. Putnam somewhat. He thought 
it for the interest of science that we should avail ourselves of all pro. 
per opportunities for bringing theories or hypotheses, even though we 
believe them to be erroneous, to the test, as fully and completely as 
possible, so that when questioned as to them, we may be able to give 
a satisfactory answer—yes, or no. Acting upon this principle, he had, 
some thirty or forty years since, tested the then alleged prophylactic 
power of sulphur against measles; and although having no faith in 
the drug, as a preventive of rubeola, caused a large number of per. 
sons, not otherwise protected from the disease, to make use of it, 
Having tried it, he found it wanting. 

Dr. Ware being interrogated as to his mode of treating the dropsy 
consequent upon scarlatina, replied that he was guided by the condi- 
tion of the patient. If affection of the kidneys were indicated, as by 
tenderness of the renal region, he sometimes applied leeches, or gave 
a moderate cathartic, as, for instance, of calomel. After the disease 
was well formed, he gave acetate of potash and analogous remedies, 
But he was particularly pleased with the effect of hock wine in large 
doses. 

Dr. Buckingham asked if the proportion of albumen in the urine 
was affected by the hock wine. Dr. Ware replied that he had observ- 
ed a gradual diminution of the albumen as the children recovered. 

Dr. Alley mentioned that a child at the asylum, affected with cede- 
ma, was relieved of it by a diarrlhcea which set in to the extent of 20 
dejections per diem. The patient recovered under the use of quinine 
and beef tea. 

Erysipelas.—Dr. Cornett mentioned a case of erysipelas of the nose, 
to which he applied tincture of iodine without benefit. At the end of 
seven days the erysipelas disappeared, and pleurisy set in; the pulse | 
sinking. Carbonate of ammonia was given, and also brandy, to the 
amount of half a pint, with a pint of whiskey per diem; and at the 
end of the second day the patient began to rally. He ultimately 
recovered. 

Abscess of the Liver and Tuphlo-Enteritis.—Dr. Govutp described the 
case of aman who had symptoms indicative of abscess of the liver, 
and whose death was preceded by hemorrhage from the bowels, which, 
with the other phenomena, was referred to the hepatic disease. At 
the autopsy abscess of the liver was indeed found, but the death was 
ascertained to have occurred as a consequence of tuphlo-enteritis. The 
appendix cceci had sloughed off, and in the pelvis were found two 
beans. The patient had eaten beans a little over three weeks before 
his death. 
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BOSTON, APRIL 23, 1857. 


THE GRADUATES OF OUR MEDICAL SCHOOLS. 

Tae publication of the names of the graduates of our medical 
schools has again suggested the question—How many of these gradu- 
ates have purchased the prestige which properly belongs only to a 
regular physician ?—the sellers, the faculty of the college, knowing full 
well that the recipient of the degree will in the next month put him- 
self in direct opposition to all of our noble calling, as a homeopathist. 
Truly this is an important question, and we should like to see it, and 
all the collateral questions that arise with it, treated at length. The 
matter-of-fact, practical result of the course pursued by the medical 
schools in graduating such men, is to let loose upon society a set of 


‘practitioners provided with certificates that they are ‘‘ peritissimi,’’ 


“doctissimi,”’ ‘‘ aptissimi,”’ ‘‘in rebus medicine,” ‘‘ in arte practi- 
candi medicines ’’ (or whatever other Latin it may be expressed in), 
giving them all the privileges, advantages and stamp of regular, pro- 
per physicians—signed by professors who know well that the next 
day, even, they themselves will disown those they have so endorsed if 
they meet them at the bedside of a patient. In plain English, the 
signers of these diplomas know that the men they sign for are not fit 
to practise medicine, that they never intend to do it, but that they in- 
tend to follow what these very professors, outside the college, are the 
readiest to stigmatize as humbuggery, quackery, homceopathy—in 
their own interpretation, three synonyms. 

The gross inconsistency of some of these professors is exhibited in 
the fact, that while they are so willing to sign a diploma for a homeopath 
provided he answers a certain set of questions, they are the first and 
the most violent in scoffing at another individual, no matter how tho- 
roughly educated in medicine, no matter how well imbued with esprit 
de corps, no matter how well qualified in the mental and moral for the 
practice of medicine, ‘‘ purche porta la gonnella,’’ as our friend Lepo- 
rello says. We should like to know the reason why. 

We have heard many attempts at an excuse for this course of our 
professors. ‘‘ They cannot tell what course a graduate will adopt.” 
They can tell, they know it full well from his antecedents ; and here 
again another outrage suggests itself. The laws of our medical 
schools require that the graduate shall have studied three years under 
a regular practitioner. Our professors, by accepting the names of 
homceopathists as fit preceptors for their graduates, confess them to 
be “regular practitioners,’ and endorse them to the public as such. 
As an instance, the last catalogue of Harvard University has three— 
one a homeeopathist, the others we believe steam doctors or botani- 
cal physicians, none of them members of the Massachusetts Medical 
Society, and therefore, according to the decision of one of our judges, 
a few years since, quacks. 

If, however, there is any difficulty in finding out what the proposed 
graduate intends doing, why not imitate the Censors of the Mass, Med, 
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Society for Suffolk District, and ask him plainly whether he intends to 
practise homeopathy, and if he answers in the affirmative, reject 
him at once as one, in the words of the charter of that Society, “un. 
fit to practise medicine.” And this reminds us of another bearing 
of the question, upon which we will touch presently. But even 
short of this direct question, we see no difficulty in eliciting the 
truth by questions from the Professor of Materia Medica as to the 
proper doses of drugs, or from the Professor of the Practice of Medi- 
cine as to the proper treatment of any given disease. A direct an- 
swer to such questions would at once declare the views of the candi- 
date, or involve his moral character for truth, honor and rectitude, 
which of course would be a sufficient ground for rejection. But then 
it would be a very hard case to reject a man who could give the ori- 
gin and insertion of all the muscles of the spine, who could tell all 
the chemical symbols, and who could describe all the various ways of 
relieving a man of his limb, simply because he thought nine tenths of 
the diseases which infect us might be resolved into itch, and that the 
most powerful effects of a drug are best obtained by an infinite dilu- 
tion of the agent. But the laws of the land and of common sense 
determine that a man who can read a newspaper once through and 
remember every word of it, and who is very amiable and highly pious, 
must be put under restraint if he thinks he has a right to appropriate 
the property of his neighbors at will, or to send his children to hea- 
ven by cutting their throats. The cases are perfectly parallel, and 
we see but very little difference between a set of professors who 
would, in their great charity for his slight and peculiar fancies, turn 
out a homeeopath to practise medicine under their sign manual of ap- 
proval, and a jury who turn a murderer loose simply because he has 
been insane enough to fancy that he ought to be autocrat of the 
world. 

To recur now to a point we just touched upon. The Censors for 
the Suffolk District rejected an applicant for admission to the Mass. 
Medical Society, simply because he admitted he intended to practise 
homeopathy. They reported the matter to the Councillors, asking 
such action as might direct them in future. They received in return 
a vote of that body, declaring “‘ they fully approved the action of the 
Censors.”” But what does this avail the Society ? All that the reject- 
ed applicant has to do, is to take aset of tickets for the medical course 
at Harvard University or the Berkshire Med. Institute, and after gradu- 
ating at either of those excellent and discriminating medical schools, 
he walks into the Society as a full Fellow by merely signing the By- 
laws. The absurdity, not to use the other terms.of inconsistency, 
abnormity, injustice, outrage, of this, is too glaring to make it neces- 
sary for us to expatiate upon it. But we hold that we have the 
professors of these schools on one of two horns of a dilemma. If 
they cannot, in their sense of justice to the individual, refuse a diplo- 
ma to one, knowing him to be a homeopathist, who properly answers 
such questions as they think fit to put to him—which diploma gives 
him admission to the Massachusetts Medical Society—why can they 
not, why do they not, as a matter of common generosity, honesty, 
honor to the Society, relinquish the right to force their graduates pell- 
mell into it. And yet, seeing this inconsistency and absurdity more 
plainly than any other men, instead of being the first and foremost to 
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have it done away with, they are, to say the least, the most luke-warm 
on the subject, if not, as we know in some cases, most violently op- 
sed to any change. 

Were the proper change made in this particular, we should no longer 
have the reputation, which we now so largely enjoy through the 
jength and breadth of our land, of adopting among us, with pleasure, 
homeeopathists and any other pathists that we meet with, and we 
should have a stop put to those unseemly wrangles, those insults 
thrown across the table, which disgrace almost every one of our annual 
dinners. 

And a word to homeopathists themselves. It has always been a 
puzzle to us how a set of men, claiming to practise the highest and 
most honorable calling of medicine in the highest and most scientific 
way, could permit themselves for a single day, much less year after 
year, to be girded at, snubbed and insulted as they so often have been, 
with such miserable taste and manners, in the meetings of our State 
Medical Society. What profit or return of advantage they get for 
this violence done to all their feelings as gentlemen, we have never 
been able to discover. Our advice to them is, to stop paying their 
three dollars annually for nothing but abuse and cold salmon, and set 
up on their own hook. But we leave the equally inconsistent and 
inexplicable conduct of themselves and of the professors in our medi- 
cal schools to be elucidated by some wiser head than ours. 


EXPERIMENTS IN RE-VACCINATION,. 
WE find in a late number of the Zeitschrift der k. k. Gesellschaft der 


 Aerzte zu Vien, the following results of re-vaccination in the House of 


Correction, at Vienna, by Dr. F. Scnorz. The trials were made on 
126 men and 37 women, and the re-vaccination succeeded in 36 men 
and 12 women. The following were the conclusions of the writer. 

1. The average proportion of successful cases was one in three. 

2. The sex of the patient exercised no influence on the result. 

3. The susceptibility to re-vaccination was in the inverse propor- 
tion to the number and perfection of the cicatrices left by previous 
vaccination. 

4. This susceptibility increased in proportion to the length of time 
between the vaccination and the re-vaccination. 

5. The increased susceptibility to the vaccine disease manifested 
itself both in the greater number of cases, and the greater number of 
perfect vesicles in each case. 

6. In a few cases, variolous disease occurred 11 years after previ- 
ous vaccination, and in no case did re-vaccination succeed earlier than 
eight years after variolous disease. 

7. In no case was the normal course of re-vaccination accompanied 
by febrile symptoms, and when these did occur, the patient was either 
suffering from other disease, or the course of the vaccine disease was 
abnormal. 

8. The majority of chronic diseases were not modified by re-vacci- 
nation, nor did they exercise any particular influence on the course of 
the vaccine vesicle. 

9. In two cases accompanied by chronic spasms were the convul- 
sions suspended during the course of the vaccine disease. 
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OPHTHALMOLOGICAL CONGRESS. 

Wes have received a circular inviting attention to a project of the 
editorial committee of the Annales d’ Oculistique, for a Congress of 
Oculists, to be held at Brussels on the 13th, 14th, 15th and 16th of 
September next, immediately before the opening of the meeting of 
German Physicians and Naturalists, which is to take place at Bonn, 
from the 18th to the 25th of the same month. Among the subjects 
which will occupy the attention of the Congress, a prominent one will 
be that of milifary ophthalmia, whose ravages have depopulated go 
many armies of the continent of Europe. It is also hoped that the 
result of the investigations of the oculists by the aid of the ophthal. 
moscope will be given, in order that the value of the instrument, and 
the limits within which it may be employed, may be ascertained with 
precision. Other matters relating to ophthalmology will come before 
the Congress, and valuable results will doubtless be obtained from the 
discussions that will arise. 

We trust that America will be represented on this occasion, not- 
withstanding the distance which separates us from the place of meet- 
ing. Diseases of the eye have occupied the attention of some of the 
ablest men in our chief cities, and we believe that our practitioners 
might bring to the Congress much that is both novel and valuable, 
both in reference to diseases which are modified by the climate of this 
country, and those which present the same symptoms here as in 
Europe. The committee of organization consists of M. Fattor, Presi- 
dent of the Belgian Royal Academy of Medicine, President ; MM. 
Boscu, Hatrton, Van Roossroeck, Members ; and M. Warlomont, Chief 
Editor of the Annales d’ Oculistique, General Secretary. 


REPORT IN FAVOR OF ERECTING A FREE CITY HOSPITAL IN BOSTON. 

A report of an unusually important nature, says the Daily Travel- 
ler of the 18th inst., was made at a special meeting of the Board of 
Aldermen yesterday. It was a report on the part of the Special Com- 
mittee upon so much of the Mayor’s Address as relates to the erec- 
tion of a hospital. The Committee, through Alderman Wightman, 
their Chairman, reported unanimously in favor of such a hospital. 
The report, which was prepared by the Chairman, is of an interesting 
character. It shows that in Paris the hospitals have thirteen thou- 
sand free beds. This is in part accounted for by the fact, that the 
Parisian has no home for sickness, but, when taken ill, in most cases 
goes to the hospital. In New York, there are several hospitals, one 
having six hundred beds, on which six thousand patients were accom- 
modated in one year; while Boston has but a partial interest in the 
ninety beds of the Massachusetts General Hospital, which are for the 
use of the whole State of Massachusetts. 

The Committee argue against the plan of an entirely free hospital, 
so called. There are, they say, many mechanics and others in poor 
circumstances, who revolt from the idea of being considered as pau- 
pers. From such of this class as desire the benefits of a hospital, a 
remuneration, however small, which they are able to pay, would be 
received. But to those who are unable to pay—to the laboring man 
and his family, temporarily prevented by sickness from obtaining a 
livelihood—to the domestic, and to the stranger, it would be strictly 
a free institution. 
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Appended to this report is a memorial in favor of the. project, sign- 
ed by all the physicians of the city, and another signed by the mana- 

rs of the various charitable institutions. 

The following resolve and order accompany the report: 

Resolved, That in the opinion of the City Council, it is expedient 
and necessary that a City Hospital should be forthwith established, in 
conformity with the views expressed by His Honor the Mayor, in his 
Inaugural Address, 

Ordered, That a committee be appointed to examine and report 
whether any building available to the city can be appropriated for a 
City Hospital ; and if not, to report what site within the limits of the 
city may be obtained which is eligible for the purpose of a hospital, 
and the probable cost of the same. 


Quarantine-Law Convention.—This convention, to which we refer- 
red in our issue of April 9th, will assemble in Philadelphia on the 13th 
of May next. The subject of quarantine laws will occupy its atten- 
tion. The Board of Trade of Philadelphia has already appointed five 
delegates, the Medical and Surgical Society three, the Pathological 
Society two, and the Board of Health three. The Boston Board of 
Aldermen has also voted to attend, in its capacity as the Board of 
Health. Why should not our medical societies send delegates ? The 
Suffolk District Society might very properly do so. 


Closing the Asylums in Indiana.—Owing to the last Legislature of 
Indiana not making the necessary appropriations, the asylums for the 
deaf and dumb and the blind of Indianapolis have been closed, and the 
children returned to their respective counties. 


Health of the City.—But 66 deaths were reported last week, and of 
these only 5 were caused by scarlatina—a very considerable falling off 
from the 13 of the preceding week. We noticed 4 fatal cases of 
pneumonia, and 5 of ‘‘teething.’”’ The mortality during the corres- 
ponding week of 1856 was 79, 15 deaths being caused by consump- 
tion, 4 from scarlatina, 7 from pneumonia, and 5 from smallpox. 


“Mepiccs ” is informed that the medicine employed by Dr. Stilwell in the treatment of asthma is the 
iodide of potassium, formerly called the hydriodate of potassa. There is no “ hydrate of potassa” em- 
ployed in medicine, to our knowledge. 


9g Received.—Plugging the Vagina.—Veratrum Viride.—Aneurism of the Aorta.—Can- 
nabis Indica. 

Books and Pamphlets Received.—Semi-Centennial Address delivered before the Medical Society of 
the State of New York. By Alden March, M.D., President of the Society.—An Introductory Lecture on 
Medical Education. Delivered at the Philadelphia College of Medicine, March 9th, 1857. By Henry 
Hartshorne, M.D., Professor of the Theory and Practice of Medicine.—Diseases of the Stomach and Duo- 
denum. By Charles Evans Reeves, M.D. (From the author.)—Eulogy on Samuel McClelland, M.D. By 
Thos. W. Blatchford, M.D.—Todd and Bowman’s Physiological Anatomy. (From the publishers.)—How 
to Talk ; a pocket Manual of Conversation aud Debating. (From the publishers.) 


Diep,—At China, Me., 6th inst., James H. Brainard, M.D., 66. 


Deaths in Boston for the week ending Saturday noon, April 18th, 66. Males, 36—Females, 30.— 
Inflammation of the brain, 1—congestion of the brain, 2—cancer in uterus, 2—consuimption, 14—convul- 
sions, 1—croup, 1—dropsy, 3—dropsy in head, 4—infantile diseases, 2—erysipelas, 1—intermittent fever, 1 
—scarlet fever, 5—typhoid fever, 4—gravel, 1—disease of the heart, 4—inflammation of the lungs, 4—dis- 
ease of the liver, 1—marasmus, 3—suicide, 1—teething, 5—unknown, 5—whooping cough, 1. 

Under 5 years, 31—between 5 and 20 years, 6—between 20 and 40 years, 14—between 40 and 60 years, 
9—above 60 years, 6. Born in the United States, 43—Ireland, 17—other places, 6. 
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Suffolk Distri :t Medical Society— The following officers have been chosen for 
the present yeu :—President, W. Channing, M.D. Vice President, H. 1. Bowditch 
M.D. ; Secreary, Homans, M.D. Treasurer, A. A. Watson, M.D. Libra. 
rian, W. F. Coale, M.D. Committee on Trials, E. Buck, M.D. Supervisors, Sam) 
Cabot, J... M.D., William J. Dale, M.D.. Censors, Drs. P. M. Crane, C. G. Pup 
nam. WV. W. Morland, W. E. Coale and H. W. Williams. Cowncillors, Drs, Ja. 
cob Bigelow, George Hayward, Ephraim Buck, John Jeffries, John Ware, Mar. 
shall 8. Perry, A. A. Gould, Charles H. Stedman, Winslow Lewis, Henry I. Boy. 
ditch, Charles Gordon, Charles Chase (Chelsea), Charles E. Ware, Phineas M, 
Crane, Horace Dupee, John Homans, J. B. 8. Jackson, D. Humphreys Storer, A, 
A. Watson, Ezra Palmer, Jr., Henry Dyer, George Bartlett, N. B. Shurtleff, J, 
Mason Warren, Henry G. Clark, George A. Bethune, James Ayer, John Flint 
Charles G. Putnam, John B. Alley and Silas Durkee. 


Middlesex South (Mass.) District Medical Society—At the annual meeting of the 
Middlesex South District Medical Society, held at Waltham, April 15th, the fol- 
lowing persons were chosen officers for the ensuing year :—Dr. Horatio Adams, of 
Waltham, President. Dr. Morrill Wyman, of Cambridge, Vice President. Dr, 
Otis E. Hunt, of Weston, Secretary. Dr. R.S. Warren, of Waltham, Treasurer, 
Drs. H. Hosmer, T. Kittredge and 8. Richardson, Supervisors. Drs. S. Whitney, 
Moses Clarke and Josiah Bartlett, Censors, Dr. Anson Hooker, Commissioner on 
Trials. Drs. E. E. Braun, Isaac G. Braman, J. H. Brown, L. V. Bell, Jefferson 
Pratt, Horatio Adams, H. A. Barrett, W. W. Wellington, Howland Holmes, R. §, 
Warren, A. H. Blanchard, Allston W. Whitney, Councillors. Dr. Jeffries Wy- 
man, Orator ; and Dr. J. M. Whittemore, his substitute. Drs. J. B. Taylor, L, 
V. Bell, J. W. Bemis, H. Adams, J. W. Osgood, J. Bartlett, L. Goodnough, H, 
Hosmer, H. Holmes, J. R. Morse, Delegates to the National Medical Association to 
be held at Nashville, Tenn., in May nect. 

The annual Address was pronounced by Dr. Adams, of Waltham, and was an 
elaborate discussion of vaccination, exhibiting much original investigation, and 
replete with practical observations. Oris E. Hunt, Sec’y. 


Orchitis.—Out of fifty cases of this disease which were treated at La Charite 
by M. Velpeau in the course of one year, 24 occurred on the right side and 24 
on the left, two cases being double. The number of acute cases was 48, of which 
3 were parotidean, 2 were due to masturbation, 6 occurred without any apprecia- 
ble cause, and 37 arose from gonorrhea. The variety due to mumps differs from 
the others; the epididymis is moderately swollen, the testis is increased in size, 
and the scrotum is slightly erysipelatous, while there is generally no fluid in the 
tunica vaginalis. This form is rapidly developed, reaches its height almost at 
once, and then decreases spontaneously, resolution being soon completed. It is 
evidently quite a special kind of inflammation. The mean duration of the cases 
was sixteen days. ‘The treatment consisted in the employment of rest, cold, sus- 
— mercurial inunction, and either single or multiple punctures with a 

ancet, abstaining from leeches. In appreciating various modes of treatment we 

must never lose sight of the varieties of the affection, for these will explain much 
of the success said to follow some of the modes proposed.— American Journal, from 
B. § F. Med. Chir. Review. 


Medical Department of the University of Michigan.—The seventh annual com- 
mencement exercises of this school were held at Detroit on the 26th of March, 
the two preceding days having been devoted to the public reading and examina- 
tion of theses. The State Medical Society held an annual session the day pre- 
vious to the commencement, and a large number of the members remained to 
attend the exercises. The degrees were conferred, by the President of the Uni- 
versity, on twenty-seven successful candidates—to whom the usual address was 
made by E. Andrews, M.D., of Chicago, which is spoken of in very commenda- 
tory terms by ‘ The Peninsular Journal of Medicine.”” The number of students 
in attendance upon the late course of lectures was 168. 

Editorial Change.—Dr. Goadby has retired from the post of senior editor of the 
Medical Independent, published at Detroit, Michigan. It is announced, however, 
that he will continue to be a contributor to its pages. 
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